SISTERHOOD: Political Solidarity Between 
Women 


Bell Hooks 


Introduction: Sunday afternoon, 12 January 1986 


Weeping, the sound mingles with the music of Lole y Manuel, Paco de 
Lucia, and Camaron, all singers of flamenco, I confront the frustration 
of trying to begin writing; the worry that I will not find words to say 
what needs to be said; the fear that I daily lose the capacity to speak in 
writing. I know I cannot listen to this music and write at the same 
time. The sound will overcome me, carry me into a world of passionate 
speech that is beyond words. It is a singing filled with tension, 
intensity — in its own way a music of struggle: In this new year I feel it 
is imperative that feminist activists recognize the primacy of struggle 
— the significance of struggle in political work on an individual and 
collective level. Radical commitment to political struggle carries with 
it the willingness to accept responsibility for using conflict 
constructively, as a way to enhance and enrich our understanding of 
one another, as a guide directing and shaping the parameters of our 
political solidarity. 

Within the feminist movement racial conflict between white 
women and women of colour continues to be one area of struggle. Often 
these conflicts are so overwhelming that they cause us to despair that 
we can ever live and work together in social spaces that are not 
irrevocably tainted by politics of domination. Since energy wanes and 
hope diminishes it is absolutely necessary for feminist activists to 
renew our commitment to political struggle and strengthen our 
solidarity. This means that we must work with greater diligence to 
confront racism and the conflicts that it engenders with the conviction 
that sustained committed struggle will lead towards a liberatory 
feminist political agenda. 

Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center is one expression of the 
current attempt on the part of concerned feminist activists to 
formulate a liberatory theory, one that is more inclusive, that 
challenges rather than perpetuates domination. To some extent racism 
has shaped responses to Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center. 
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Unlike my first book Ain’t 1 A Woman: Black Women and Feminism, 
which was accepted for publication at a time when white women had 
decreed that ‘race’ was an acceptable topic for feminist discussion, 
From Margin to Center appears at a time when many white women act 
as though there is no need for women of colour to play a central role in 
the making of feminist political theory. Although they make 
references to the work of a few privileged voices (that is to say voices 
they choose to listen to, for example Audre Lourde, Barbara Smith) for 
the most part theoretical writing by less known or unknown women of 
colour is ignored, particularly if it does not articulate the prevailing 
ideology. In women’s studies classes throughout the US theoretical 
feminist writing by women of colour is often ignored and attention 
given rather to works of fiction or confessional autobiographical 
writing. Since its publication Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center 
has received only a few reviews (I know of only two). Despite a lack of 
full recognition, critique or discussion of From Margin to Center by 
established voices within feminist circles, I receive positive feedback 
from readers. It is not my intent to complain, for on a personal level I 
am pleased with both the writing of the book and the fact that sales are 
steady. This does not blind me to the reality that racism along with an 
established star system (which ensures that the work of certain 
individuals will receive widespread attention while other work will be 
ignored) influences response to the book. 

Coming from a politically conservative southern black working- 
class background, I am sometimes awed by the circumstances that 
enable me to claim and assert a radical politic. I cannot believe that I 
have written two feminist books. Lately, pure chance has brought me 
to a life in the north, to New Haven, Connecticut, where I teach in 
Afro-American Studies and English at Yale University — my first 
full-time teaching job. For me teaching is political work and the 
classroom a space for radical political action. It is subversive to make 
the university a site for education for critical consciousness, for 
politicization — and it is difficult. It is not a course of action that 
ensures acceptance or prolonged employment. 

I am grounded in a radical politic that is based on the belief that 
politics of domination as manifest in imperialist, capitalist, racist and 
sexist oppression must be challenged and changed so that a new social 
order can emerge. At times I declare myself socialist. At times I am 
disillusioned and express doubt about socialism in the United States, 
particularly a socialist-feminist or socialist politic which seems to be 
rooted in an established framework of academic discourse that is not 
directed at mass-based political movement or social change. Much 
socialist-feminist writing has focused on a feminist critique of 
socialism rather than on the imagining of a liberatory radical theory of 
socialism that would more adequately address interlocking systems of 

- domination like sexism, racism, class oppression, imperialism, and so 
on. This is the agenda that socialist-feminists and all feminists who 
are committed to revolutionary change must ultimately address. 


Solidarity Between Women 


Sisterhood: Political Solidarity Between Women 


Women are the group most victimized by sexist oppression. As with 
other forms of group oppression, sexism is perpetuated by institutional 
and social structures; by the individuals who dominate, exploit, or 
oppress; and by the victims themselves who are socialized to behave in 
ways that make them act in complicity with the status quo. Male 
supremacist ideology encourages women to believe we are valueless 
and obtain value only by relating to or bonding with men. We are 
taught that our relationships with one another diminish rather than 
enrich our experience. We are taught that women are ‘natural’ 
enemies, that solidarity will never exist between us because we 
cannot, should not, and do not bond with one another. We have learned 
these lessons well. We must unlearn them if we are to build a 
sustained feminist movement. We must learn to live and work in 
solidarity. We must learn the true meaning and value of Sisterhood. 

Although the contemporary feminist movement should have 
provided a training ground for women to learn about political 
solidarity, Sisterhood was not viewed as a revolutionary accomplish- 
ment women would work and struggle to obtain. The vision of 
Sisterhood evoked by women’s liberationists was based on the idea of 
common oppression. Needless to say, it was primarily bourgeois white 
women, both liberal and radical in perspective, who professed belief in 
the notion of common oppression. The idea of ‘common oppression’ was 
a false and corrupt platform disguising and mystifying the true nature 
of women’s varied and complex social reality. Women are divided by 
sexist attitudes, racism, class privilege, and a host of other prejudices. 
Sustained woman bonding can occur only when these divisions are 
confronted and the necessary steps are taken to eliminate them. 
Divisions will not be eliminated by wishful thinking or romantic 
reverie about common oppression despite the value of highlighting 
experiences all women share. 

In recent years Sisterhood as slogan, motto, rallying cry no longer 
evokes the spirit of power in unity. Some feminists now seem to feel 
that unity between women is impossible given our differences. 
Abandoning the idea of Sisterhood as an expression of political 
solidarity weakens and diminishes feminist movement. Solidarity 
strengthens resistance struggle. There can be no mass-based feminist 
movement to end sexist oppression without a united front — women 
must take the initiative and demonstrate the power of solidarity. 
Unless we can show that barriers separating women can be 
eliminated, that solidarity can exist, we cannot hope to change and 
transform society as a whole. The shift away from an emphasis on 
Sisterhood has occurred because many women, angered by the 
insistence on ‘common oppression’, shared identity, sameness, 
criticized or dismissed feminist movement altogether. The emphasis on 
Sisterhood was often seen as the emotional appeal masking the 
opportunism of manipulative bourgeois white women. It was seen as a 
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cover-up hiding the fact that many women exploit and oppress other 
women.... 

Women are enriched when we bond with one another but we 
cannot develop sustaining ties or political solidarity using the model of 
Sisterhood created by bourgeois women’s liberationists. According to 
their analysis, the basis for bonding was shared victimization, hence 
the emphasis on common oppression. This concept of bonding directly 
reflects male supremacist thinking. Sexist ideology teaches women 
that to be female is to be a victim. Rather than repudiate this equation 
(which mystifies female experience — in their daily lives most women 
are not continually passive, helpless or powerless ‘victims’), women’s 
liberationists embraced it, making shared victimization the basis for 
woman bonding. This meant that women had to conceive of themselves 
as ‘victims’ in order to feel that feminist movement was relevant to 
their lives. Bonding as victims created a situation in which assertive, 
self-affirming women were often seen as having no place in feminist 
movement. It was this logic that led white women activists (along with 
black men) to suggest that black women were so ‘strong’ they did not 
need to be active in feminist movement. It was this logic that led many 
white women activists to abandon feminist movement when they no 
longer embraced the victim identity. Ironically, the women who were 
most eager to be seen as ‘victims’, who overwhelmingly stressed the 
role of victim, were more privileged and powerful than the vast 
majority of women in our society. An example of this tendency is some 
writing about violence against women. Women who are exploited and 
oppressed daily cannot afford to relinquish the belief that they exercise 
some measure of control, however relative, over their lives. They 
cannot afford to see themselves solely as ‘victims’ because their 
survival depends on continued exercise of whatever personal powers 
they possess. It would be psychologically demoralizing for these women 
to bond with other women on the basis of shared victimization. They 
bond with other women on the basis of shared strengths and resources. 
This is the woman bonding feminist movement should encourage. It is 
this type of bonding that is the essence of Sisterhood. | 

Bonding as ‘victims’, white women’s liberationists were not 
required to assume responsibility for confronting the complexity of 
their own experience. They were not challenging one another to 
examine their sexist attitudes towards women unlike themselves or 
exploring the impact of race and class privilege on their relationships 
to women outside their race/class groups. Identifying as ‘victims’, they 
could abdicate responsibility for their role in the maintenance and 
perpetuation of sexism, racism, and classism, which they did by 
insisting that only men were the enemy. They did not acknowledge 
and confront the enemy within. They were not prepared to forego 
privilege and do the ‘dirty work’ (the struggle and confrontation 
necessary to build political awareness as well as the many tedious 
tasks to be accomplished in day to day organizing) that is necessary in 
the development of radical political consciousness, the first task being 
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honest critique and evaluation of one’s social status, values, political 
beliefs, etc. Sisterhood became yet another shield against reality, 
another support system. Their version of Sisterhood was informed by 
racist and classist assumptions about white womanhood, that the 
white ‘lady’ (that is to say bourgeois woman) should be protected from 
all that might upset or discomfort her and shielded from negative 
realities that might lead to confrontation. Their version of Sisterhood 
dictated that sisters were to ‘unconditionally’ love one another; that 
they were to avoid conflict and minimize disagreement; that they were 
not to criticize one another, especially in public. For a time these 
mandates created an illusion of unity suppressing the competition, 
hostility, perpetual disagreement, and abusive criticism (trashing) 
that was often the norm in feminist groups. Today many splinter 
groups who share common identities (e.g. Wasp working class; white 
academic faculty women; anarchist feminists, etc.) use this same 
model of Sisterhood, but participants in these groups endeavour to 
support, affirm, and protect one another while demonstrating hostility 
(usually through excessive trashing) towards women outside the 
chosen sphere. Bonding between a chosen circle of women who 
strengthen their ties by excluding and devaluing women outside their 
group closely resembles the type of personal bonding between women 
that has always occurred under patriarchy: the one difference being 
the interest in feminism. 

To develop political solidarity between women, feminist activists 
cannot bond on the terms set by the dominant ideology of the culture. 
We must define our own terms. Rather than bond on the basis of 
shared victimization or in response to a false sense of a common 
enemy, we can bond on the basis of our political commitment to a 
feminist movement that aims to end sexist oppression. Given such a 
commitment, our energies would not be concentrated on the issue of 
equality with men or solely on the struggle to resist male domination. 
We would no longer accept a simplistic good girls/bad boys account of 
the structure of sexist oppression. Before we can resist male 
domination we must break our attachment to sexism; we must work to 
transform female consciousness. Working together to expose, examine 
and eliminate sexist socialization within ourselves, women would 
strengthen and affirm one another and build a solid foundation for 
developing political solidarity. 

Between women and men, sexism is most often expressed in the 
form of male domination which leads to discrimination, exploitation, 
or oppression. Between women, male supremacist values are expressed 
through suspicious, defensive, competitive behaviour. It is sexism that 
leads women to feel threatened by one another without cause. While 
sexism teaches women to be sex objects for men, it is also manifest 
when women who have repudiated this role feel contemptuous and 
superior in relation to those women who have not. Sexism leads women 
to devalue parenting work while inflating the value of jobs and 
careers. Acceptance of sexist ideology is indicated when women teach 
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children that there are only two possible behaviour patterns: the role 
of dominant or submissive being. Sexism teaches women woman- 
hating, and both consciously and unconsciously we act out this hatred 
in our daily contact with one another. ... 

All over the United States, women spend hours of their time daily 
verbally abusing other women, usually through malicious gossip (not 
to be confused with gossip as positive communication). Television soap 
operas and night-time dramas continually portray woman-to-woman 
relationships as characterized by aggression, contempt, and competi- 
tiveness. In feminist circles sexism towards women is expressed by 
abusive trashing, total disregard and lack of concern or interest in 
women who have not joined feminist movement. This is especially 
evident at university campuses where feminist studies is often seen as 
a discipline or programme having no relationship to feminist 
movement. In her commencement address at Barnard College in May 
1979, black woman writer Toni Morrison told her audience: 


I want not to ask you but to tell you not to participate in the oppression of 
your sisters. Mothers who abuse their children are women, and another 
woman, not an agency, has to be willing to stay their hands. Mothers 
who set fire to school buses are women, and another woman, not an 
agency, has to tell them to stay their hands. Women who stop the 
promotion of other women in careers are women, and another woman 
must come to the victim’s aid. Social and welfare workers who humiliate 
their clients may be women, and other women colleagues have to deflect 
their anger. 

I am alarmed by the violence that women do to each other: 
professional violence, competitive violence, emotional violence. [am 
alarmed by the willingness of women to enslave other women. I am 
alarmed by a growing absence of decency on the killing floor of 
professional women’s worlds. 


To build a politicized, mass-based feminist movement, women must 
work harder to overcome the alienation from one another that exists 
when sexist socialization has not been unlearned, e.g. homophobia, 
judging by appearance, conflicts between women with diverse sexual 
practices. So far, feminist movement has not transformed woman-to- 
woman relationships, especially between women who are strangers to 
one another or from different backgrounds, even though it has been the 
occasion for bonding between individuals and groups of women. We 
must renew our efforts to help women unlearn sexism if we are to 
develop affirming personal relationships as well as political unity. 
Racism is another barrier to solidarity between women. The 
ideology of Sisterhood as expressed by contemporary feminist activists 
indicated no acknowledgement that racist discrimination, exploita- 
tion, and oppression of multi-ethnic women by white women had made 
it impossible for the two groups to feel they shared common interests or 
political concerns. Also, the existence of totally different cultural 
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backgrounds can make communication difficult. This has been 
especially true of black and white female relationships. Historically, 
many black women experienced white women as the white 
supremacist group who most directly exercised power over them, often 
in a manner far more brutal and dehumanizing than that of racist 
white men. Today, despite predominant rule by white supremacist 
patriarchs, black women often work in situations where the immediate 
supervisor, boss, or authority figure is a white woman. Conscious of the 
privileges white men as well as white women gain as a consequence of 
racial domination, black women were quick to react to the feminist call 
for Sisterhood by pointing to the contradiction — that we should join 
with women who exploit us to help liberate them. The call for 
Sisterhood was heard by many black women as a plea for help and 
support for a movement not addressing us. . . . Many perceived that 
women’s liberation movement as outlined by bourgeois white women 
would serve their interests at the expense of poor and working-class 
women, many of whom are black. Certainly this was not a basis for 
Sisterhood and black women would have been politically naive had we 
joined such a movement. However, given the struggles of black 
women’s participation historically and currently in political organiz- 
ing, the emphasis could have been on the development and 
clarification of the nature of political solidarity. 

White females discriminate against and exploit black women 
while simultaneously being envious and competitive in their 
interactions with them. Neither process of interaction creates 
conditions wherein trust and mutually reciprocal relationships can 
develop. After constructing feminist theory and praxis in such a way as 
to omit focus on racism, white women shifted the responsibility for 
calling attention to race onto others. They did not have to take the 
initiative in discussions of racism or race privilege but could listen and 
respond to non-white women discussing racism without changing in 
any way the structure of feminist movement, without losing their 
hegemonic hold. They could then show their concern with having more 
women of colour in feminist organizations by encouraging greater 
participation. They were not confronting racism. ... 

Racism is not an issue simply because white women activists are 
individually racist. They represent a small percentage of women in 
this society. They could have all been anti-racist from the outset but 
eliminating racism would still need to be a central feminist issue. 
Racism is fundamentally a feminist issue because it is so 
interconnected with sexist oppression. In the west, the philosophical 
foundations of racist and sexist ideology are similar. Although 
ethnocentric white values have led feminist theorists to argue the 
priority of sexism over racism, they do so in the context of attempting 
to create an evolutionary notion of culture, which in no way 
corresponds to our lived experience. In the United States, maintaining 
white supremacy has always been as great if not a greater priority 
than maintaining strict sex role divisions. It is no mere coincidence 
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that interest in white women’s rights is kindled whenever there is 
mass-based anti-racist protest. Even the most politically naive person 
can comprehend that a white supremacist state, asked to respond to 
the needs of oppressed black people and/or the needs of white women 
(particularly those from the bourgeois classes), will find it in its 
interest to respond to whites. Radical movement to end racism (a 
struggle that many have died to advance) is far more threatening than 
a women’s movement shaped to meet the class needs of upwardly 
mobile white women. 

It does not in any way diminish the value of or the need for 
feminist movement to recognize the significance of anti-racist 
struggle. Feminist theory would have much to offer if it showed women 
ways in which racism and sexism are immutably connected rather 
than pitting one struggle against the other or blatantly dismissing 
racism. A central issue for feminist activists has been the struggle to 
obtain for women the right to control their bodies. The very concept of 
white supremacy relies on the perpetuation of a white race. It is in the 
interest of continued white racist domination of the planet for white 
patriarchy to maintain control over all women’s bodies. Any white 
female activist who works daily to help women gain control over their 
bodies and is racist negates and undermines her own effort. When 
white women attack white supremacy they are simultaneously 
participating in the struggle to end sexist oppression. This is just one 
example of the intersecting, complementary nature of racist and sexist 
oppression. There are many others that need to be examined by 
feminist theorists. 

Racism allows white women to construct feminist theory and 
praxis in such a way that it is far removed from anything resembling 
radical struggle. Racist socialization teaches bourgeois white women 
to think they are necessarily more capable of leading masses of women 
than other groups of women. Time and time again, they have shown 
that they do not want to be part of feminist movement — they want to 
lead it. Even though bourgeois white women’s liberationists probably 
know less about grassroots organizing than many poor and 
working-class women, they were certain of their leadership ability, as 
well as confident that theirs should be the dominant role in shaping 
theory and praxis. Racism teaches an inflated sense of importance and 
value, especially when coupled with class privilege. Most poor and 
working-class women or even individual bourgeois non-white women 
would not have assumed that they could launch a feminist movement 
without first having the support and participation of diverse groups of 
women. Elizabeth Spelmann stresses this impact of racism in her 
essay, ‘lheories of Race and Gender: The Erasure of Black Women’: 


... this is a racist society, and part of what this means is that, generally, 
the self-esteem of white people is deeply influenced by their difference 
from and supposed superiority to black people. White people may not 
think of themselves as racists, because they do not own slaves or hate 
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blacks, but that does not mean that much of what props up white people’s 
sense of self-esteem is not based on the racism which unfairly distributes 
benefits and burdens to whites and blacks. 


One reason white women active in feminist movement were unwilling 
to confront racism was their arrogant assumption that their call for 
Sisterhood was a non-racist gesture. Many white women have said to 
me, ‘we wanted black women and other non-white women to join the 
movement’, totally unaware of their perception that they somehow 
‘own’ the movement, that they are the ‘hosts’ inviting us as ‘guests’. 

Despite the current focus on eliminating racism in feminist 
movement, there has been little change in the direction of theory and 
praxis. While white feminist activists now include writings by women 
of colour on course outlines, or hire one woman of colour to teach a 
class about her ethnic group, or make sure one or more women of 
colour are represented in feminist organizations (even though this 
contribution of women of colour is needed and valuable), more often 
than not they are attempting to cover up the fact that they are totally 
unwilling to surrender their hegemonic dominance of theory and 
praxis, a dominance which they would not have established were this 
not a white supremacist, capitalist state. ... 

Another response to racism has been the establishment of 
unlearning racism workshops, which are often led by white women. 
These workshops are important, yet they tend to focus primarily on 
cathartic individual psychological acknowledgement of personal 
prejudice without stressing the need for corresponding change in 
political commitment and action. A woman who attends an unlearning 
racism workshop and learns to acknowledge that she is racist is no less 
a threat than one who does not. Acknowledgement of racism is 
significant when it leads to transformation. More research, writing, 
and practical implementation of findings must be done on ways to 
unlearn racist socialization. Many white women who daily exercise 
race privilege lack awareness that they are doing so (which explains 
the emphasis on confession in unlearning racism workshops). They 
may not have conscious understanding of the ideology of white 
supremacy and the extent to which it shapes their behaviour and 
attitudes towards women unlike themselves. Often, white women bond 
on the basis of shared racial identity without conscious awareness of 
the significance of their actions. This unconscious maintenance and 
perpetuation of white supremacy is dangerous because none of us can 
struggle to change racist attitudes if we do not recognize that they 
exist.... 

Women will know that white feminist activists have begun to 
confront racism in a serious and revolutionary manner when they are 
not simply acknowledging racism in feminist movement or calling 
attention to personal prejudice, but are actively struggling to resist 
racist oppression in our society. Women will know they have made a 
political commitment to eliminating racism when they help change the 
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direction of feminist movement, when they work to unlearn racist 
socialization prior to assuming positions of leadership or shaping 
theory or making contact with women of colour so that they will not 
perpetuate and maintain racial oppression or, unconsciously or 
consciously, abuse and hurt non-white women. These are the truly 
radical gestures that create a foundation for the experience of political 
solidarity between white women and women of colour. 

White women are not the only group who must confront racism if 
Sisterhood is to emerge. Women of colour must confront our absorption 
of white supremacist beliefs, ‘internalized racism’, which may lead us 
to feel self-hate, to vent anger and rage at injustice at one another 
rather than at oppressive forces, to hurt and abuse one another, or to 
lead one ethnic group to make no effort to communicate with another. 
Often women of colour from varied ethnic groups have learned to 
resent and hate one another, or to be competitive with one another. 
Often Asian, Latina, or Native American Indian groups find they can 
bond with whites by hating blacks. Black people respond to this by 
perpetuating racist stereotypes and images of these ethnic groups. It 
becomes a vicious cycle. Divisions between women of colour will not be 
eliminated until we assume responsibility for uniting (not solely on the 
basis of resisting racism) to learn about our cultures, to share our 
knowledge and skills, and to gain strength from our diversity. We need 
to do more research and writing about the barriers that separate us 
and the ways we can overcome such separation. Often the men in our 
ethnic groups have greater contact with one another than we do. 
Women often assume so many job-related and domestic responsibilities 
that we lack the time or do not make the time to get to know women 
outside our group or community. Language differences often prevent 
us from communicating; we can change this by encouraging one 
another to learn to speak Spanish, English, Japanese, Chinese, etc. 

One factor that makes interaction between multi-ethnic groups of 
women difficult and sometimes impossible is our failure to recognize 
that a behaviour pattern in one culture may be unacceptable in 
another, that it may have different signification cross-culturally. 
Through repeated teaching of a course titled ‘Third World Women in 
the United States’, I have learned the importance of learning what we 
called one another’s cultural codes. An Asian-American student, of 
Japanese heritage, explained her reluctance to participate in feminist 
organizations by calling attention to the tendency among -feminist 
activists to speak rapidly without pause, to be quick-on the uptake, 
always ready with a response. She had been raised to pause and think 
before speaking, to consider the impact of one’s words, a characteristic 
which she felt was particularly true of Asian-Americans. She 
expressed feelings of inadequacy on the various occasions she was 
present in feminist groups. In our class, we learned to allow pauses and 
appreciate them. By sharing this cultural code, we created an 
atmosphere in the classroom that allowed for different communication 
patterns. This particular class was peopled primarily by black women. 
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Several white women students complained that the atmosphere in the 
class was ‘too hostile’. They cited the noise level and direct 
confrontations that took place in the room prior to class starting as an 
example of this hostility. Our response was to explain that what they 
perceived as hostility and aggression, we considered playful teasing 
and affectionate expressions of our pleasure at being together. Our 
tendency to talk loudly we saw as a consequence of being in a room 
with many people speaking as well as cultural background: many of us 
were raised in families where individuals speak loudly. In their 
upbringing as white, middle-class females, the complaining students 
had been taught to identify loud and direct speech with anger. We 
explained that we did not identify loud or blunt speech in this way, and 
encouraged them to switch codes, to think of it as an affirming gesture. 
Once they switched codes, they not only began to have a more creative, 
joyful experience in the class, but they also learned that silence and 
quiet speech can in some cultures indicate hostility and aggression. By 
learning one another’s cultural codes and respecting our differences, 
we felt a sense of community, of Sisterhood. Respecting diversity does 
not mean uniformity or sameness. 

A crucial concern in these multiracial classroom settings was 
recognition and acknowledgement of our differences and the extent to 
which they determine how we will be perceived by others. We had to 
continually remind one another to appreciate difference since many of 
us were raised to fear it... . 

Cutting across racial lines, class is a serious political division 
between women. It was often suggested in early feminist literature 
that class would not be so important if more poor and working-class 
women would join the movement. Such thinking was a denial of the 
existence of class privilege gained through exploitation as well as a 
denial of class struggle. To build Sisterhood, women must criticize and 
repudiate class exploitation. The bourgeois woman who takes a less 
privileged ‘sister’ to lunch or dinner at a fancy restaurant may be 
acknowledging class but she is not repudiating class privilege — she is 
exercising it. Wearing second-hand clothing and living in low-cost 
housing in a poor neighbourhood while buying stock is not a gesture of 
solidarity with those who are deprived or under-privileged. As in the 
case of racism in feminist movement, the emphasis on class has been 
focused on individual status and change. Until women accept the need 
for redistribution of wealth and resources in the United States and 
work towards the achievement of that end, there will be no bonding 
between women that transcends class... . 

Women from lower-class groups had no difficulty recognizing that 
the social equality women’s liberationists talked about equated 
careerism and class mobility with liberation. They also knew who 
would be exploited in the service of this liberation. Daily confronting 
class exploitation, they cannot conveniently ignore class struggle. In 
the anthology Women of Crisis, Helen, a working-class white woman, 
who works as a maid in the home of a bourgeois white ‘feminist’, 
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expresses her understanding of the contradiction between feminist 
rhetoric and practice: 


I think the missus is right: everyone should be equal. She keeps on 
saying that. But then she has me working away in her house, and I’m not 
equal with her — and she doesn’t want to be equal with me; and I don’t 
blame her, because if I was her I'd hold on to my money just like she does. 
Maybe that’s what the men are doing — they’re holding on to their 
money. And it’s a big fight, like it always is about money. She should 
know. She doesn’t go throwing big fat pay checks at her ‘help’. She’s fair; 
she keeps on reminding us — but she’s not going to ‘liberate’ us, any more 
than the men are going to ‘liberate’ their wives or their secretaries or the 
other women working in their companies. 


Women’s liberationists not only equated psychological pain with 
material deprivation to de-emphasize class privilege; they often 
suggested it was the more severe problem. They managed to overlook 
the fact that many women suffer both psychologically and materially 
and for that reason alone changing their social status merited greater 
attention than careerism. Certainly the bourgeois woman who is 
suffering psychically is more likely to find help than the woman who is 
suffering material deprivation as well as emotional pain. One of the 
basic differences in perspective between the bourgeois woman and the 
working-class or poor woman is that the latter knows that being 
discriminated against or exploited because one is female may be 
painful and dehumanizing, but it may not necessarily be as painful, 
dehumanizing, or threatening as being without food or shelter, as 
starvation, as being deathly ill but unable to obtain medical care. Had 
poor women set the agenda for feminist movement, they might have 
decided that class struggle would be a central feminist issue; that poor 
and privileged women would work to understand class structure and 
the way it pits women against one another. 

Outspoken socialist-feminists, most of whom are white women, 
have emphasized class but they have not been effective in changing 
attitudes towards class in feminist movement. Despite their support of 
socialism, their values, behaviours, and lifestyles continue to be 
shaped by privilege. They have not developed collective strategies to 
convince bourgeois women who have no radical political perspective 
that eliminating class oppression is crucial to efforts to end sexist 
oppression. They have not worked hard to organize with poor and 
working-class women who may not identify as socialists but do identify 
with the need for redistribution of wealth in the United States. They 
have not worked to raise the consciousness of women collectively. 
Much of their energy has been spent addressing the white male left, 
discussing the connections between Marxism and feminism, or 
explaining to other feminist activists that socialist-feminism is the 
best strategy for revolution. Emphasis on class struggle is often 
incorrectly deemed the sole domain of socialist-feminists. Although I 
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call attention to directions and strategies they have not employed, I 
wish to emphasize that these issues should be addressed by all activists 
in feminist movement. When women face the reality of classism and 
make political commitments to eliminating it, we will no longer 
experience the class conflicts that have been so apparent in feminist 
movement. Until we focus on class divisions between women, we will 
be unable to build political solidarity. 

Sexism, racism, and classism divide women from one another. 
Within feminist movement, divisions and disagreements about 
strategy and emphasis led to the formation of a number of groups with 
varied political positions. Splintering into different political factions 
and special-interest groups has erected unnecessary barriers to 
Sisterhood that could easily be eliminated. Special-interest groups 
lead women to believe that only socialist-feminists should be 
concerned about class; that only lesbian feminists should be concerned 
about the oppression of lesbians and gay men; that only black women 
or other women of colour should be concerned about racism. Every 
woman can stand in political opposition to sexist, racist, heterosexist, 
and classist oppression. While she may choose to focus her work on a 
given political issue or a particular cause, if she is firmly opposed to all 
forms of group oppression, this broad perspective will be manifest in all 
her work irrespective of its particularity. When feminist activists are 
anti-racist and against class exploitation, it will not matter if women 
of colour are present or poor women, etc. These issues will be deemed 
important and will be addressed, although the women most personally 
affected by particular exploitations will necessarily continue in the 
forefront of those struggles. Women must learn to accept responsibility 
for fighting oppressions that may not directly affect us as individuals. 
Feminist movement, like other radical movements in our society, 
suffers when individual concerns and priorities are the only reason for 
participation. When we show our concern for the collective, we 
strengthen our solidarity... . 

Women need to come together in situations where there will be 
ideological disagreement and work to change that interaction so 
communication occurs. This means that when women come together, 
rather than pretend union, we would acknowledge.that we are divided 
and must develop strategies to overcome fears, prejudices, resent- 
ments, competitiveness, etc. The fierce negative disagreements that 
have taken place in feminist circles have led many feminist activists to 
shun group or individual interaction where there is likely to be 
disagreement which leads to confrontation. Safety and support have 
been redefined to mean hanging out in groups where the participants 
are alike and share similar values. While no woman wants to enter a 
situation in which she will be psychically annihilated, women can face 
one another in hostile confrontation and struggle and move beyond the 
hostility to understanding. Expression of hostility as an end in itself is 
a useless activity, but when it is the catalyst pushing us on to greater 
clarity and understanding, it serves a meaningful function. Women 
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need to have the experience of working through hostility to arrive at 
understanding and solidarity if only to free ourselves from the sexist 
socialization that tells us to avoid confrontation because we will be 
victimized or destroyed... . 

When women actively struggle in a truly supportive way to 
understand our differences, to change misguided, distorted perspec- 
tives, we lay the foundation for the experience of political solidarity. 
Solidarity is not the same as support. To experience solidarity, we 
must have a community of interests, shared beliefs and goals around 
which to unite, to build Sisterhood. Support can be occasional. It can be 
given and just as easily withdrawn. Solidarity requires sustained, 
ongoing commitment. In feminist movement, there is need for 
diversity, disagreement and difference if we are to grow. As Grace Lee 
Boggs and James Boggs emphasize in Revolution and Evolution in the 
Twentieth Century: 


The same appreciation of the reality of contradiction underlies the 
concept of criticism and self-criticism. Criticism and self-criticism is the 
way in which individuals united by common goals can consciously utilize 
their differences and limitations, i.e., the negative, in order to accelerate 
their positive advance. The popular formulation for this process is 
‘changing a bad thing into a good thing .. .’ 


Women do not need to eradicate difference to feel solidarity. We do not 
need to share common oppression to fight equally to end oppression. 
We do not need anti-male sentiments to bond us together, so great is 
the wealth of experience, culture, and ideas we have to share with one 
another. We can be sisters united by shared interests and beliefs, 
united in our appreciation for diversity, united in our struggle to end 
sexist oppression, united in political solidarity. 
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